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Select Cales. 
eo 
FORTY-ONE TONS OF INDIGO: 


‘OR, THE CAREFUL DEALER. 








BY ZEDWAKD HOWARD. 
Author of “ Ratlin the Reefer,” “The Old Commodore,” “‘ Jack Ashore,” &c. 


Ler us begin witha maxim. Though such a commence- 
ment may a little startle the mere amasemént seeker, we 
must disregard his very nawural fear of being instructed for 
the sake of the imposing air that it gives to the article. —“In 
matters of business, if you can help it, as far as possible 
sever commit yourself by speaking first, and on no account 
commit yourself by speaking hastily.” 

We have propounded our aphorism, and we must proceed 
to prove its value by the narrative of a fact, which, should it 
read a little like a tale, we shall not be sorry for, but merely. 
plume ourselves upon the attractive manner in which we 
have related it. It is not our fault if we be naturally elo- 
quent, but this will not make as vain, for we have much 
greater sins than eloqdence to answer for. 

Men with linen aprons before have sometimes very cred- 
itable feelings, and @ coat out at the elbows may often be 
buttoned over a generous breast. It may even be suspected 
that maidens with serge gowns on their backs may have 
theit susceptibilities, thoagh I know these latter have been 


shamefully monopolized by young ladies who are votaries to}| mind. 


the excitements of elegant fiction. 
If the above propositions can be tolerated by the readef, |) 


let him read on, and know that the hero of this little tale was} nd thither with his mouth open, and the letter in his hand, 


a douce and canny Scot, up, by their great variety. ; 
for the limited extent of his dealings. He was a chapman 
in @ promiscuous line. In fact—why should we attempt to 
disguise the trath ?— he kept what in London would be called 
achandler’s shop. He condescended, merely for the conve- 
nience of his immediate neighbors, to sell candles as low as 
a farthing apiece — indeed he would, for the nonce, farnish 
light so attenuated, that you might farnish two for a farthing, 
and yet he had smail beer ia his emporium still more atten- 
uated still. He also sold dyeing materials, among which I 
might have classed his small ale, and he had coculus indicus 
to set off against a halfpenny’s worth of salt, barilla against 
two sheets of Parliament cake for a baubee, and indigo by 
the pound against snuff by the half ounce. 

Indeed, our trastworthy friend, Donald M’Grie, had no 
small pride in his shop; and the street in which he lived in 
the gude auld town of Aberdeen, had just as mach pride in 
Donald. Really, Donald was a safe chiel; he kept his ac- 
counts accurately, both with God and man, for he was as 
punctual at kirk as in his payments, and, as he allowed no 
long scores with his neighbors, he took care never to run 
largely in debt by crimes of omission, which must be some 
day settle a tribunal so awfal. 

Having this sufficiently described Donald’s circumstances, 
we mast now proceed to narrate the first grand step that he 
made towards acquiring a splendid fortune that he so well 
deserved, and lived so long to enjoy. 

He was otit of indigo; that is to say, all the indigo that 
=. had, had gone out from his warehouse by driblets. 

pon he writes @ letter to the house in Lomdon, a dry- 

s in ‘the 0 ve line of business, ordering 

ow of indigo,” stating, at the same time, 

. pads mast “ get one.” Such 









oni iret aa four times 
s th Baits exicet that Donald M’Grie and 


: not wonder at it when he is informed that they 
: “could never suppose for a moment that a vessel could be 
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“Why,” said the skipper, “I should not have bought it 
anless I wanted it; and if I had wanted it, I should have 
known what to do with it. That is, Mr. M’Grie, precisely 
your case.” 

“ Ah, weel, my mon,. but you’re an unco cannie chiel. 
Do ye na ken whether his precious majesty, may God bless 
him, aint gaun to make the volunteer laddies wear blue 
regimentals — blue is a pure standing color.” 

“« Why, I don’t know, but some report of that sort may be 
stirring ; for what with your large demand, and other mat- 
ters, indigo is certainly getting up. But my time is precious. 
Here’s your bill of lading, so just sign my papers—ab, all 
right — when and where shall I discharge the cargo?”’ 

“Don’t fash yourself, there’s nae hurry. I'll just speak 
to two or three of my worshipfu’ correspondents, and let you 








tered on purpose to carry forty-one pounds of indigo ; so, 
alter much scratiny of the very. hieroglyphical marks of 
M’Grie, all the heads of the firm took it firmly into their 
said heads that their correspondent had fairly written forty- 
one tons. 

They knew bat very little of thejmar, and of the nature 
and extent of his business ; all, however, that they did know 
was most satisfactory ; they had done business with him for 
nearly twenty years, and had during all that time been ex- 
tremely well pleased with the punctuality of his payments, 
added to which they had heard he was wealthy. Upon all 
these groands, they without hesitation executed the order ; 
but as they had not anything like the quantity on hand, they 
were themselves forced to become purchasers, in order to 
falfil the commission. Having collected the quantity that 
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they supposed that Donald had specified, they shipped it for||know on the morrow, or aiblins the next day after. I may 
Aberdeen, sending with it an invoice, and also a bill of||hae to send to send to Edinboro’ anent the matter.” 
lading by post. “Ah, yes, § understand, a joint consignment. It won’t 


When M’Grie received this precious bill of lading, his -Morning, morning, 
astonishment was at once ludicrous and Stupendous. At 
length in order to give himself a little mental relief, he de- 
termined to set the matter down as a hoax, for, said he, 
“ what on earth can the people of London mean by sending 
me forty-one tons of indigo?’ It was more than sufficient 
with the then consumption, to supply Aberdeen for a gude 
Scotch generation—twenty-one years. However, his pru- 
dence still prevailed over every other operation of his 


prove a bad speculations ]’m thinking. 
Mr. M’Grie.” 

So away trudged the skipper, leaving the owner of much 
indigo in a state of doleful perplexity, sach as ought not to 
befal any honest‘man.. All that night he kept exclaiming, 
“ Gade Lord, gude Lord, what shall I do with all this indi- 
go? Na,na, Donald, will not commit himself. But it’s a 
mickle heap.” 

Very early was Donald abroad the next morning, inquiring 

, of every body all. the possible uses to which indigo could be 
Like a canny Scot, he kept his perplexity to himself, for||put. He got but very little satisfaction on this point. He 
thing was farther from his thoughts than to ron hither||began himself to look dark blue. He had almostresolved 
upon a journey to London, awful as it appeared to him, to 
jim order to tell bis tale of wonder, and excite the stupid ex-|/have this mistake explained, bat he still resolved to wait 2 
clamafious of his neighbors. Notwithstanding this stoical//little, and to do nothing in # burry. 
conduct, he could not so far command his deportment, but|| The next thing that.happened to Donald, with his forty-one 
that those aboat him remarked a definite, though a myste-||tons of dye, was his sad reflections when an old woman came 
rious change in the whole man. He was nearly silent: but|/and bought of him one farthing’s worth of stone blue. 
the activity of his feet made up for the idleness of his tongue.|| “ Had ye na better try indigo, my gude frien’?” says Don- 
He was fidgety, repeatedly leaving his shop without any||ald to the old washerwoman quite pawkily. 
conceivable reason, and then returning to it hastily on the|| “And what think ye, gude mon M’Grie, I’\l be doing with 
same rational grounds. For once in his life, his neighbors}|indigo in the suds?. Out awa, mon; but your gaffing a puir 
thought that wily Donald did not very well know what hejjold body.” So off the old lady trudged with a damaged 
was about. temper. 

In the midst of,this agitation, time and tide, which wait)| ‘Had 1 but sold a farthing’s worth of this dommed indigo, 
for no man, brought the vessel that bore the indigo to Aber-|/"twould have been a beginning. Had the auld washer - 
deen. It would seem that, in order to quicken Donald’s ap-|| bodies hae taken to it! and every little helps.” 
prehension, she-had an extraordinary quick passage. Noj|| About this time, as the skipper who had just brought the 
sooner was she moored, than the captain hastened to find||indigo was passing the principal inn of Aberdeen, he ob- 
the merchant to -whom this large and valuable cargo was/|served a post-chaise and four, with the horses all foam, stop 
consigned. Having gone previously to the very first mer-|| with a most imposing jerk at the door, and the managing 
chants, he, by nice gradations, at length arrived at the little||and confidential clerk, of the firm of Habbens, Hobbins and 
shop of the actual consignee, honest Donald M’Grie. In-|| Robbins, the eminent drysalters. The clerk almost flew into 
deed, the skipper was as much astonished at the minuteness||the arms of the skipper, and with breathless eagerness asked 
of the warehouse as M’Grie had been at the magnitude of||him if he had delivered the indigo to Donald M’Grie? 
his cargo, for that warehouse, had it contained nothing else,|| “No. Itis still in the vessel, but he has the manifest and 
woald not have held the one fifth part of his consignment. || the bill of sale.” 

After the few first introductory sentences, that made each|| ‘Then the property is now vested ia him?” 
aware of what was their mutual business, the captain be-|| As securely as the hair upon your head is your own 
came convinced that all was right from the quiet conduct of|| property. He seems cautious, even for a Scotchman.” 
Donald, who betrayed neither emotion nor surprise, though|| “Is he in a large Jine of business ?” 
at the same time his very heart was melting within him, as|| «I can’t really say that. We should call his place of 
melts an exposed rush-light on a sun-shiny summer’s day. |/trade nothing better than a chandler’s shop in London. But 

“And saé, sir, ye’ll be sure ye hae brought the tottle of||they manage things in another guess way here.” 
the forty-one tons. “A hugeous quantity, eh, sir! And didj} “ Whatcan he possibly want with this indigo? He hay 
ye ever ken any one mon hae sae mickle before?” actually drained the market, and we have just received ad- 

“Never, Mr. M’Grie, never. Why, sir,do you know thatjivices that all thie crops of indi 

















the difficulty of getting all the indigo together had an effect| Indies. There is-also a la e from govern. 

on the market. It was fally three farthings the pound dearer oes and it iso ly worth ite weight in gold.” 

on ’Change the very day I left London.” 6 was ‘Saying something like 
“O,ay,—sarely. It was—was it? Now I’ll just put yeilit. ‘ 4h has Made the 

ane case— not that ©’ the slightest consequence, but||ran by herself, and se without waiting for a 





merely to satisfy my ure —supposing, mon, ye had||convoy, and brought 
all this indigo, what would ye just do wi’ it?” 
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he live? I know nothing about the place.” 
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“ And I am losing all this precious time! — Where does 


“I will go with you if you choose. I should like to see 
how the douce Scot manages it.” 

“No, good captain. Just show me the door. If I pros- 
per, you will just have to take the stuff back to London.” 

“So I thought. But mind your bearings and distance 
with M’Grie. He is an overcautious tradesman.” 

It had been a dull morning with Donald. He had sold a 
little snuff and a little sand, a little cheese, and a half score 
of ballads for a half-penny, but not'a particle of indigo, and 
no more stone or powdered blue. He was never known to 
give such short weight. He had wrangled awfully with his 
few customers, and was, altogether, in a misty humor. 

“I would just gie twa pounds Scotch to get out of this 
scrape, and some odd siller over; and as he thus exclaimed 
aloud, he struck the pound of butter that he was making up 
with his wooden paddles, a blow so spiteful, that it resounded 
like the report of a pistol. 

At this moment the clerk entered. He paused fora space, 
just within the threshold, scornfully surveyed the shop and 
its contents, looked with an air that was not far short of con- 
tempt on its proprietor, and immediately settled in his mind 
his plan of action. He was something of the petit maitre, so 
he placed his white cambric handkerchief before his nose 
and mouth, and then jerking it away, exclaimed, “ Faugh!” 
taking from his waistcoat pocket a smelling-bottle, which 
like Shakspeare’s popinjay, 

“ Ever and anon he gave to his nose, ? 
And took "t away again.”’ 

But it was Donald, who, 

*¢ Reing angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff.” 

« What would ye please to buy, honest man?” said Don- 
ald, pettishly. ’ 

“ Buy, my good fellow, buy? Does any one ever buy any 
thing here? You will pardon me, but the stench is intolera- 
ble.” 

“Ye fause, young callant? Here be naething but whole- 
some smells, such as sic puir thread-paper bodies as your- 
self might grow sleek upon. An ye no like the odor, health- 
fu’ as it be, twist round yer ugly snout, and there lies the 
doorway. So tramp, ye ne’er do weel.” 

“Pardon me. Iam sure, sir, that I did not come to quar- 
rel with you, but merely to rectify a mistake. I believe I 
am speaking to Mr. M'’Grie — Mr. Donald M’Grie?” 

«“ Ye don’t lee noo,” said Donald very moodily. 

“T wish to release you from a great deal of uneasiness, in 
making right this little mistake of yours.” 

“ And pray where may ye be come from?” 

«“ London, Mr. M'Grie, the centre of the arts, the seat of] 
sovereignty, the emporium of the world — but that is nothing! 
here nor there —I come from London, Mr. M’Grie.” 

“ And how might ye a’ made this long journey? Aiblins 
by the slow wagon?” 

“Tt is you that are slow, my good sir,’”’ said the clerk, 
flourishing his handkerchief tastefully. ‘ Chaise and four — 
spanked along—astonished the natives—never lost a mo- 
ment, I assure you.” 

‘ Ye’ll be making a long stay, nae doubt, in bonny Aber- 
deen?” | 

“Not a moment after I've rectified this little mistake.: 
Southward ho! that’s the word!" 

“ So,” thought Donald, “ this spruce young chap is come, 
I’m sure, about the indigo. I'll save my two pounds Scots; 
and the odd siller. He did not travel post for nothing. J; 
shall be clear of my bargain free. But let us not be ina 
hurry.” 

«“ Ye are come to Aberdeep about the indigo, doubiless ?” 
said Dowald, after a pause, and very deliberately. 

“Yes. My principals feel sure that you have made a 
trifling mistake in the amount of*your order ; so to relieve 
your anxiety, they have sent me down to you, to say that 
they are willing to take the indigo back, and release you 
from your bargain, provided that you will pay the expense 
of the freight— and a very generous offer it is, I can tell 
you.” : 

“Tam sure that I am over obliged to the gude gentlemen. 
But pray, sir, wha may ye be yer ainself? A modest young 
man, nae doubt, but humble — ye’re preferments all to come. 
One would just like to know whom one is treating wi'— 
some junior clerk, or, perhaps, one of the warehousemen ? — 
surely ye’ll no be ane of the porters?” 

Very indignant indeed was the fop at these degrading 






















conjectures. With much hauteur he exclaimed, “I must 
acquaint you that I am the confidential principal and man- 
aging director of the firm’s vast mercantile operations ; that 
[ am a near relation of Mr. Hubbens, the head of the firm ; 
and shat I have full power and authority to do just what I 
please in this, as in every other transaction. My name, sir, 
is Daniel Hubbens, at your service. What do you say to 
my offer.” 

“ ] should like to glance at your authority — no offence.” 

Mr. Daniel Hubbens was offended ; but finding the Scotch- 
man firm, he was obliged to give him the necessary vouchers 
that he was empowered to treat with him for a re-sale of the 
merchandize. The examination of this document still fur- 
ther opened the mental eyes of M’Grie, to the value of his 
late purchase, and he consequently became more dogged and 
consequential. 

Mr. Hubbens, perceiving the turn that affairs were likely 
to take, and that he had a difficult task to perform, at once 
altered the loftiness of his manner and said, 

“ Well, well, my dear sir, the fact is, you have long bought 
from us. I wish now to see, if we, our very respectable 
firm, cannot purchase from you. So come down to my inn, 
and we'll talk the matter over a bottle of the best’ you can 
call for.” 

“ On, there’s nae accasion ; just say a’here.”’ 

“No, no, my dear sir; come with me you must. I’m 
very tired, and the best supper that Aberdeen can produce 
is providing for us two.” 

“ Sae ye are prepared for me. I understand. Ye would 
na hae ta’en all this troublous wark for little. I'll awa with 
you, my man.” 

And away they both went; in the short journey to the inn 
Donald cogitating on the utmost that he should ask for the 
re-sale of the indigo, and the managing clerk endeavoring to 
divert his thoughts from the value of the goods in his pos- 
session. 

The supper and its necessaries were the best that it ever fell 
to the lot of Donald to share; but he was prudent, and the 
clerk gained no advantage through the means of his lavish 
expenditure of choice wines, so after many flourishes, and 
much circumlocution, he was forced to put the plain ques- 
tion to his guest, “‘ What will you take to pass your cargo 
of indigo back to our firm?” 

“ Troth, Mr. Hubbens, I’m at a loss a bit. What will ye 


i|give, truly?” 


“ Why, Mr. M’Grie, the fact is, we have received a very 
unexpected order for the article, and our people have em- 
powered me to come to Aberdeen and offer you a thousand 
pounds, to return the cargo just as you got it. There is a 
glorious chance for you! A thousand pounds! Don’t you 
feel yourself in heaven?” 

“No, no; I’m better advised than that comes to. I didna 
buy the mickle lot but upon sound calculations. I have 
friens, sir, friens who have the first intelligence.” 

It is as I suspected, thought the clerk ; he has had the first 
news of the general failure of the crops.” 

“Tl tell you what it is, Mr. M’Grie— it is a bold step, 
but I'll take it upon myself to double the offer. Two thou- 
sand, sir, two thousand! Hey?” 

“Indeed no, my man. I can make mair o’t than that.” 

“ Well, I must let you keep it,” said the youngster, with 
an air of well-affected indifference. 

“ Weel, weel, young sir, here’s to yer verra gude health, 
and pleasant journey back again.” 

“Thank you, sir. May the indigo prosper with you!” 

They drank two. glassés of wine each in silence. The 
mortification of Hubbens could not be concealed, whilst 
M’Grie’s visage represented conient carved out in stone. 

After a considerable pause, the clerk lost his temper en- 
tirely —his patience had long gone before it—and he re- 
sumed the attack upon the impertarbable Donald. At length 
the would-be purchaser, not at all liking the prospect and 
the shame of an unsuccessful journey back to his principals, 


in a fit of desperation pulled out his private instructions, andj; 


said, “ Here, read that, obstinate man of iron that you are. 
Just so far I am permitted to go, and no farther.” 

M’Grie read very deliberately that his host was empow- 
ered to offer him the freight both ways and four thousand 
pounds. 

“Tt is driving me hard,” said Donald; “ but as you are 
an unco amiable young man, and not to fash you with your 
employers, gude men, I'll just consent. And to show ye 
that I can be liberal, too, why, when ye hae settled the reck- 
ning, I'll stand a pipe o’ Glenlivet atween the twa of us.” 


SS 
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After this, the transaction was immediately wound up, 
and the money paid down. 

Donald M’Grie took accession of fortune coolly and tem. 
perately. He reflected that men make a thousand unlucky 
for one lucky mistake, and that cargoes of indigo don’t al. 
ways quadruple themselves in price when bought by misad. 
venture. Reflecting upon all this, he resolved at this, the 
proper season, to retire from business. So he made over his 
stock in trade and his house to his nephew —“ for a consid. 
eration,’ of course—and bought the lands of C—— c—, 
which said estate is, at this moment, worth five times the. 
money paid for it. 

We have made out our case, and that by the means of no 
fiction. It well exemplifies our moral, “In matters of mo. . 
ment, never speak first, and never speak hastily.” In the 
lives of the most unfortunate among us, many lucky oppor. 
tunities occur. It is neither the learned nor the clever who 
know best how to seize them, and to turn them to the most 
advantage. This faculty belongs to the prudent. Had Don. 
ald M’Grie spoken first, and spoken the wish of his heart, 
he would have said, ‘‘ Pray take fifty pounds, and release 
me from my bargain.” He held his tongue, until it was the 
proper time to speak, and thus realized a handsome inde- 
pendence for himself and for his children. 








THE SOLDIER'S SON-IN-LAW. 


A RECENT FACT. 








A youne Englishman, from gaming, love affairs, and 
other such gold-scattering enjoyments, had so nearly reach- 
ed the dregs of his great-grandfather’s hereditary portion, 
that he could calculate the departing hour of the last guinea. 
As one evening he was returning home from one of those 
haunts of dissipation which he frequented, feeble in body 
and in mind, and, for the first time in his life, casting a firm 
look upon the ruin of his fortune, he could not well determine 
whether he should end his troubles by drawing a trigger, or 
by throwing himself into the Thames. 

While he was thus wavered between fire and water, the 
very profound idea occurred to him not to lay violent hands 
upon himself, but to allow himself to be conducted out of the 
labyrinth of poverty by the fair hand of some wealthy bride. 
With this consoling thought he went to bed, and already in 
his nocturnal visions the rapid pacers flew, the fair girls 
around him, both of which, he was happy in thinking, he 
might maintain in future upon the dowry of his wife. 

On the following morning he reflected anew upon his 
plan, and found it unexceptionable in every point except the 
very slight circumstance of not knowing when or where he 
was to find the rich heiress he wanted. In London, where 
all the world regarded him as a spendthrift, it was not once 
to be thought of —he saw that for the future he musi throw 
bis nets out elsewhere. 

After much cogitation and searching, he at last hit upon 
an old rich colonel, living upon his own estate, about twenty 
miles from London, who foriunately had no acquaintances 
in the capital, and was the father of an only daughier. 

Into the house of this gentleman, by means of a friend, to 

whom he promised half the booty, he got himself intro- 
duced and received. The daughter of the colonel was an 
awkward country girl, with round chubby cheeks like 
Rubens’ cherabims, and looked particularly odd in the hand- 
me-down attire of her sainted mother, which did not at all 
fit her, and was of cuurse not of the most fashionable cat. 
Her mind, too, was as attractive as her attire; she could 
only talk about the hens and geese; and when any other 
topic came above board, her conversation was Jimited to& 
“yes, yes,” ora ‘no, no;” all beyond this seemed io her 
sinful. ; . 
This wooded puppet was indeed a mighty contrast to the 
sprightly, gay and lively nymphs with whom the young 
Briton had, until this period, been toying ; but he carefully 
confined to the solitude of his own bosom the disagreeable 
feeling of this heaven-and-earth distant difference. His flat- 
tering tongue called the girl’s silliness celestial innocence; 
and red, swollen cheeks, he linked tothe beauty of the fall 
blown damask rose. The end of the song was he turned to 
the father, and sued warmly for the daughter’s hand. 

The colonel, during his sixty years’ career through the 
world, had collected this much knowledge of mankind, that 
however slyly the young man had masked himself, he could 
nevertheless discover the fortune-hanter peeping through the 
disguise. At first, therefore, he thought of peremptorily 
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refusing him permission to woo his daughter ; but on the 
other hand, he thought, “ the youth is fashionable, and per- 
haps I may be doing him injustice ; he, as yet, betrays no 
anxiety about the portion, and why should the girl, who is 
marriageable, remain longer at homie? His request shall be 
granted — but his apparent disfhterestedness shall stand @ 
decisive trial.” 4 

The suitor was then informed, that the father had no ob- 
jections to the match, provided his daughter would give her 
consent; and she, poor thing, replied as in duty bound — 
“My father’s will is mine.” Indeed, could any thing else 
be expected ? 

In the course of a few weeks the marriage ceremony was 
performed at the country house of the colonel, and he in- 
stantly made his son-in-law acquainted with his wife’s portion, 
thirty thousand dollars. The dissembler acted as if he 
wished to know nothing about the matter, and solemnly 
avowed he had not as yet thought on such things, but had re- 
garded only the noble qualities of his charming wife, whose 
pure self was dearer to him than all the treasures of the 
world. 

Upon this they sat down to dinner, and the father-in-law 
urged and begged that they would make as much haste as 
possible, as it was his intention that the married people 
should set off that very afternoon for London, and that he 
shguld accompany them. 

he son-in-law was confounded, and began to make some 
excuses about travelling on the first day of his happiness ; 
but the soldier maintained that these were futile, assuring) 
him that he had particular reasons for proceeding forthwith| 
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“ How do you self those flowers ?”? —said a good looking 
stranger from one of the Southern States, to a pretty litte 
damsel in market, the other day, who has hitherto been com- 
pelled to sell pinks, poseys and similar notions, honestly to 
maintain herself and parents. 

“ Twenty-five cents, sir,” said the maiden, holding to the 
gaze of the gentleman a sweet-scenied bunch. 

“Cheap,” said the Southerner. 

“Indeed they are,” said the maiden., 

“ So much so, that I cannot possibly conceive how you can 
make a living at the business.” 

‘‘ Ah, sir,” said the pretty little damsel, ‘the times are 
hard, and we are compelled to do the best we can. By 
economy, sir, we do manage to get along. Did those who 
live in glittering palaces but know how severe is the lot of the 
dejected and poor, we might perhaps get a trifle more for 
our labor. But alas! sorry am I to be compelled to say it, 
justice is blind, and dim indeed is the vision of opulence.” 

Here the stranger, touched by the powerful remarks of the 
young flower girl, was seen to drop his head and let fall a 
tear of sorrow. Recovering, however, he continued as fol- 
lows : q 

“ But, Miss,” said the gentleman, “ why not turn your at- 
tention to something more profitable?” 

“TI know not what, sir,” said the girl. 

“ Turn your attention to speculation.” 

“] know not what kind, sir; and if I did, I am not pos- 
sessed of the capital.” 

‘Oh, Miss,” said the gentleman, “there are some kinds of 
speculation in which, to meet with success, a capital is not 


to the capital, and that his matrimonial joys would be as well|| required.” 


realized in London asin the country. What was to be done ? 
Why the journey was immediately undertaken. The old 
man secured in a small casket, before the eyes of the bride- 





“ Name it, sir.” 
“ Marriage, Miss.” 
“ Sir,” said the maiden, “‘ my chances in that kind of spec- 


groom, the portion of the bride, partly in gold and partly in|| ulation are poor, poor indeed.” 


bank notes, took it under his arm, and placed himself by the 
side of the young people in the carriage. 


The road ran through a forest, and scarcely had they fair-||to support by my little earnings, and to marry a youth as) 





‘‘ Perhaps not so poor as you imagine.” 
“T have now on my hands a dear, dear father and mother 


ly entered it when two horsemen darted out from the brush-|| poor as myself would only be heaping misfortane on our 
wood, with masks upon their faces, and stopped the carriage.|| already over-burdened shoulders.” 


One of the persons watched the postillion with presented pis- 





“ But perhaps in the search you might fall in with some 


tol, while the other approached the coach window and said —|/one who has more of this world’s treasures than yourself.” 


“ We are adventurers, and request you to give us up instant- 
fy the portion of the bride.” — 

The colonel and the son-in-law swore and ranted, but the 
robber coolly insisted upon his demand. After some parley- 





“ But to get him,” modestly articulated the young lady. 
“?Twere an easy task, if he loves you.” 

“ But where shall I find him — which way shall I look ?” 
“ Here, my pretty one,” said the gentleman, at the same 


ing, however, the horseman bent towards the young man,||time throwing his eyes upon the young flower girl in such a 
and whispered in his ear—‘ That you may see we are most|/manner as to leave not a doubt in her mind that she was 
reasonable men, we leave you the choice of two things—! adored by the stranger. 


give us either the bride or her portion ; for certain reasons 





The reader will please pardon us for not giving the re- 


it is quite immaterial to us, and moreover no one shall ever|| mainder of the dialogue ; for we do not think it right that 


know your decision.” 


The bridegroom did not think long about the matter, for} united in one common cause. 





every one should know all the little love talk of two hearts 
Suffice it to say, that the cou- 


he whispered — “ Take the bride!’ — “Brother,” cried the|| ple became more intimate with each other —that the stran- 


robber to his accomplice, we shall take the bride.” 





ger did buy the flowers of the maiden, and as compensation 


In the twinkling of an eye the soldier seized his gentle;;he gave her his fortune of one hundred thousand dollars, 
son-in-law by the neck, shook him violently, and exclaimed|| with, by-the-by, a written contract that herself should be 
with a thundering voice — Ha! villian! so my conjecture} thrown into the bargain. 


was not unfounded, that you cared not for my daughter, but 
merely for her fortune! 


They are now man and wife—the aged parents are com- 


Heaven be praised that my child|| forted in their declining years — the maid is no longer com- 


and my money are not yet irrevocably in your clutches!/| pelled to vend her nosegdys — the pair are on their way to 
Know, then, knave! the man who married you was no cler-|| their new residence, and the stranger, doubtless, blesses the 
gyman, he was a brother soldier in priest’s attire ; and these|/ hour he visited the city of monuments, and went to buy the 
geatlemen are no highwaymen, but friends who have done|| blue-eyed maiden’s charming poseys. — Baltimore Argus. 


me the service of proving you. Since then you have laid 
open your vileness, we shall have no more connection. I 
shall return home with my daughter and my money, and 
you may go to London — or the devil, if you like.” 

With these words he transplanted the astonished bride- 





Gavicties. 


CURE FOR THE STING OF A BEE. 
Tae most simple and perfect cure for the effects of the 


groom from the carriage to the road, and ordered the postil-|| poison from the sting of a bee, is to wet a piece of indigo 
lion to turn about. The outlaw trudged back to London,|| and rub on the spot —this will immediately relieve the pain, 
and had, while upon the road, the fairest and best opportuni-|| if applied soon, and prevent the swelling. The juice of a 
ty of determining whether he should now use a pistol, or|| raw onion is also said to be equally efficacious. 


throw himself into the river.— N. Y. Mirror. 
———— 


A BARGAIN. 


VERY DEAF. 
Tue Louisville Advertiser relates the story of a man who 
was fishing in a pond near Chichester, when the owner came 


Tue following actually took place in our city a few days|| up to him, and ordered him off; the man, playing the deaf 
since. The dialogue was conducted in a sort of low-toned ear, answered in return that the fish would not bite, and that 
voice, and therefore it is not likely the bargain was over-||he did not think there was any thing in the pond but carp. 
heard by any of the by-stam ders ; bat, as an evidence of the|| The owner was so enraged at the fellow’s answer, that he 
trath of the matter, the mates of the fortunate young lady||threatened to throw him into the pond, when the intrader 
have by this time perceived that one of their number has all|| offered to lend him one of his rods to fis 
of a sudden left their ranks. 
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pose of giving him a ducking, but at the moment the deaf 
man bobbed his head down, and the incensed gentleman’s 
foot slipping, he fell headlong into the water, a depth of six 
feet, and was obliged to call upon the deaf man to assist 
him in getting out, who told him he did not expect to,catch 
such a large fish in the pond, or he would have brought a 
larger line. 


A DIAMOND FOUND IN INDIANA, oF 


A taporer while excavating at a dam on the Wabash, 
recently found a diamond at about ten feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. He sold it for a trifle, as a “brilliant 
white stone.” It is said that there can be no doubt that it 
is a diamond, and it is probably the first one ever found in 
the United States. Professor Locke, of the Ohio Medical 
College, thus describes it in the Cincinnati Gazette. “The 
stone is spheroidal in figure, shaped not unlike a small bean, 
being a little less than half an inch in length, one-third in 
width, and one-fifth in thickness, having twenty-four convex 
faces. Its weight is 12 746-1000 grains, or very nearly 12 
grains and three-fourths, and its specific gravity 3.544. At 
one of its sharp ends it cuts glass readily, and scratches 
quartz crystal.” 

EPIGRAM 
ON A VERY PLEASANT BUT VERY UGLY WOMAN. 
Wuite in the dark, on thy soft hand [ hung, 
And heard the tempting siren in thy tongue, 
What ardent flames, what anguish I endured! 
But when the candle entered —I was cured! 





THE VERY LAST WAY OF STEALING, 

A German was arrested a few days ago at St. Louis fora 
very novel mode of stealing. It seems he had at homea 
cow anda calf; he would go to the city, steal a calf and carry 
it to the market, tied, driving the cow along, and sell the 
cow and calf. The purchaser would take them home, and 
turn out the cow, supposing she would return to the calf; 
but no sooner was she out than she would run to her own 
calf. The market master’s suspicions were first aroused 
by seeing the same cow frequently in market, and on pur- 
suing the fellow up, the fact was proved, 

A FRENCH HAWKER. 

I rememBeR to have been one day much amused in Tours, 
by a Frenchman who had a dozen pamphlets to sell, at one 
sous each. ‘In London, he would have bung out a bill om 
the wagon:—they manage things in France differently. 
He got his wife and five children to help him — assembled 
in the grand square before the Hotel de Ville—threw off his 
hat, coat, and vest, rolled up shirt sleeves to the shoulders, 
and began gesticulating, haranguing, shouting himself hoarse, 
dancing about, and rubbing his hair back from his forehead, 
like a tragedian in the fifth act. The children held the pam- 
phiets, and tae wife handed them round as they were called 
for by a large and momentarily increasing auditory. He 
sold every one in an hour. 

ADVANTAGES OF BAIL. 

One of the constables of our borough recently called upon 
an individual with the pleasant information that he had an 
execution against him for rent. This was a new thing for 
our unfortunate friend —it was surprising —he had fre- 
quently rented houses before, had given bail, as in the pres- 


lent case, for the rent, and had never been troubled about 


the matter. “There must be some mistake—why did not 
the constable call upon his bail as usual?” “ He’s ncz to 
be found,” said the copstable. “ Well, I think it’s a very 
hard case; I had a great deal of trouble running about to 
get bail — and now he’s gone off, leaving me to pay the rent my- 
self!” — Exchange paper. 

A panpy strutting about a tavern, took ap a pair of green 
spectacles which lay on the table, put them on his nose, and 
turning to the looking-glass said, ‘“‘ Landlord, how do these 
become me? Don’t you think they improve my looks ?” — 
“T think they do,” replied the landlord ; “they hide a part 
of your face.” : 


A CONSIDERATE CLERGYMAN, 
A putt clergyman said tothe boys in the gallery, “ Don’t 
make so much noise, for you will ewake your parents below.” 


— 


h with. Unable to|| Tuz Emperor of Russia has assumed the title of “ Defend- 
isuppress his anger, the proprietor ran up to him for the pur.!'er of the Christians in the East.” 
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ART THOU NOT CHANGED? 


BY FREDERICK COLTON. 








— —— —_ —__ * Never more, my heart, 


Canst thou be my sole world, my universe.” — Brron. 


Bricnt are thy days, O Childhood! sunny days! 
The morning light to dark existence given, 
When life’s young sun rises in its own rays, 
And in those rays creates itself a heaven. 
Ah! there ’s a light o’er early being flung, 
That fades from earth when we no more are young! 


Oh! how our hearts, how all things earthly, change, 
As forth we go into the blighting world ; 
Where all we meet, in our wild, feverish range, 
Seem on a sea of sin and passion whirled : 
How soon the suntight of the soul is flown, 
Which played around as e’er “ the world ” was known! 


Art thou not changed? Do the same feelings now 
Come fresh and joyous, that were once thine own! 
When clustering locks lay on thy childish brow, 
And life was new, and almost all unknown? 
Clingest’thou still, in days of sterner truth, 
To the gay visions of thy dreaming youth? 


Does the green earth still seem the same bright thing 
It ever seemed when childhood’s days were fleeing? 
When thy young soul was in the merry spring 
Of its new-wakened but eternal being ; 
And saw whate’er was to its vision given 
In the pure light of its own native heaven? 


Dost thou still feel the same rich gush of thought, 
Guileless and pure, spring upward from thy soul? 
Thou, on whose brow the wearing world has wrought, 

Thou, who art struggling for Ambition’s goal ? 
Ah! the clear waters of the mountain spring 
Grow dark and turbid in their wandering ! 


The voice of life grows sadder with our yeurs; 
We see at length our early shrines deserted — 

We kneel in worship, but we kneel in tears, 
Devoted still, though worn and broken-hearted : 

While the bright forms of other days arise, 

With heaven still sleeping in their faded eyes ! 


Ab! thus we change — and yet we know not how: 
There is a mystg¢ry in this life of ours ; 

A wizard spell, on heart, and soul, and brow, 
Working with strange and darkly hidden powers, 

That leaves but little for life’s sunless even, 

Save tears for earth’s past joy, and hopes of heaven. 


“Bartford, Conn., July, 1841. 


THE OLD MAN’S COMFORTS, 
AND HOW HE GAINED THEM. 


“ You are old, father William,” the young man cried, 
** The few locks that are left you are gray ; 
You are hale, father William, a hearty old man, 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.”’ 


* In the days of my youth,” father William replied, 
** I remembered that youth would fly fast, 
And abused not my health and my vigor, at first, 
‘That I never might need them at last.” 


* You are old, father William,” the young man cried, 
“ And pleasures with youth pass away, 
And yet you lament not the days that are gone ; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


*t Ip the days of my youth,” father William replied, 
* T remembered that youth would not last ; 
I thought of the future, whatever I did, 
That I might never grieve for the past.” 


+ You are old, father William,” the young man cried, 
* And life must be hastening away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death, 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


“TI am cheerful, young man,” father William replied, , 
*¢ Let the cause thy attention engage ; 
In the days of my youth, I remembered my God! 
And he hath not forgotten my age.” 


STANZAS. 


°T 18 sad to mark where early worth 
Has sunk untimely to the tomb, 
And stars that might have lightened earth, 
Ere half unveiled, are quenched in gloom. 
To see the heart, through long dark years, 
Still struggling proudly with its lot, 
That virtue, genius, truth endears, 
To live unknown, to die forgot. 


But sadder far, when vice hath made 
Its home where intellect should grow, 
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are peculiarly valuable. “Better is a neighbor that is at 
hand, than a brother that is afar off.”’ 

The good neighbor will avoid a meddlesome, obtrusive in- 
terference, yet will not hesitate to point out, in a kind and 
gentle manner, any mistake jnto which a neighbor may have 
falien, or any advantage he may have overlooked, by which 
the interests of himself and family may be promoted. 


To trace the dark and blighting shade 
Of shame upon a noble brow ;— 

Where virtue, talent, all had given 
Bright promise of a glorious day ; 

To see the bounteous gifts of Heaven 
On earthly altar cast away. 


The tomb where hope and youth hath lain, 
May wake the minstrel's pensive lay, 
And suffering virtue still must gain 
In happier climes a fadeless bay, 
But for the fallen! Fames to thee, 
But thought of bitter mockery brings, 
And all the lyre can give must be 
The tears that fall upon its strings. 


Gartul Meavtwws. 


KINDNESS AMONG NEIGHBORS, 


Ir is a pleasant thing to have the character of a good 
neighbor. Who is it that deserves it? Not the idle gossip, 
who, for want of usefubemployment, goes to spend an hour 
in one neighbor’s house, and an hour in another’s, assisting 
the idle in squandering the time they already despise, and 
robbing the industrious of a precious jewel, of which they (the 
industrious, not the visiter,) know the value. Such neigh- 
bers have often extorted from those on whom they bestow 
their senseless visits, the pathetic exclamation, “ Parish taxes 
and assessed taxes press heavily enough; but the hardest 
tax of all is that which the forms of society authorize the 
idle to levy on the well-employed, by interrupting their en- 
gagements and defeating their purposes.” Well has the 
wise man said, “ Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbor’s 
house, lest he be weary of thee, and hate thee.” Prov. xxv. 
17. Still less is the character of a good neighbor due to 
those who ingratiate themselves into families, and become 
possessed of their secrets, or draw from them remarks on 
others, and then go elsewhere and make mischief of what 
they have heard. 

Those are not good neighbors who lead each other into 
pleasures and expenses which are unprofitable in themselves, 
or which the circumstances of the parties. do not justify. 
There are many families living in frugal comfort, to whom 
the expense of a dinner or tea-party would be a serious in- 
convenience ; yet such inconvenience is frequently entailed 
by thoughtless, though perhaps well-meaning neighbors, 


TO-MORROW, 

Tus would be a happy world enough, were men more 
content with to-day, and less anxious about to-morrow. One 
half the misery in the world is not real, but anticipated mise- 
ry. Aconcern for this bugbear “ to-morrow,” is at the bot- 
tom of a majority of our troubles. And yet, if a man will 
but glance over his yesterdays, he will at once see how fool- 
ish it is to fret himself about the time to come ; for he will 
find in every yesterday a miniature grave, as it were, dug 
by a too fearful imagination, in which ‘is buried all his little 
store of daily happiness. A pradent thoughtfulness for the 
fature every man should entertain ; but it is worse than folly 
to permit the breath of to-morrow, like a mildew, to blight 
the flowers around our pathway. Let us enjoy the sunshine 
while it is about us ; and if beneath the horizon clouds are 
concealed, why anticipate the gloom in which they will en- 
shroud us? Truly has the poet asked — 

‘ What avails it that indulgent Heaven 

From mortal eyes has wrapped the wo to come, 

If we, ingenious to torment ourselves, 

Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own ? 

Enjoy the present; nor with heedless cares 

Of what may spring from btind misfortune’s womb, 

Appal the shortest hour that life bestows. 

Serene, and master of yourself, prepare 

For what may come ; and heave the rest to Heaven.” 
_ This is the only true philosophy. It is often the case that 
an imaginary evil is productive of more mischief than the 
real calamity. It has frequently been observed, in times of 
great mortality, that where disease carried off its one thou- 
sand, fear destroyed its tenthonsand. So of the minor evils 
of life — where the happiness of one is affected by real mis- 
fortune, that of ten is destroyed without any just cause. The 
truth is, men are not content with their every day happiness. 
They slight the good they have, in their anxiety for the good 
to come. They waste their daily supply of oil in fruitless 
attempts to procure a supply for the morrow, forgetting that 
who press them to accept of entertainments, which seem to||he who replenishes the cruise is inexhaustible. Every man 
lay them under a sort of obligation to invite in return. has oil enough in his lamp to light him to contentment — 

A good neighbor is, first, harmless and peaceable. He will |that better name for happiness — if he will but use it aright. 
not intentionally annoy or injure another. No nuisances, no|| But he will not use it aright, and that is the mischief of it. 
unreasonable noises, are permitted on his premises toendan-|} Some men seem to act as though there wére not evils 
ger the health or disturb the repose of the neighborhood. enough already in the world, besetting us on every hand, 

The children of such a family are not permitted to throw|/and so they go to work piling up men of straw, converting 
stones into a neighbor’s garden, to hurt his cat, or to worry||them at once iatc so many giants, and then waste their 
his poultry ; or to slip the fastenings of his window-shutters, | strength and spirits in battling them. There is hardly a 
and suffer them to escape and break the glass. These, and |man who has not a lion in his path, roaring like all possess- 
numerous other feats, performed by rude and ill-trained chil-| ed. And yet the growl is all that is known of the larking 
dren, for the annoyance of the neighborhood, are never toler-|| danger. 
ated in the family of the good neighbor. Should any incon-| While to some this same “to-morrow ” of which we are 
venience have been inadvertently occasioned by him or his,||talking is pregnant with nothing but direful evils, to others 
it is no sooner mentioned than cheerfully removed or ro it is the great store-house of hopes and enjoyments. The 
paired. ° , past is nothing —the present nothing —the future every 

The good neighbor is kind and accommodating. It gives||thing. Neglecting all the means of enjoyment scattered 
him pleasure to promote the comfort and welfare of those|| profusely around them, they press on to the attainment of 
aroundhim. If persons are of the same trade, no mean jeal-||some unattainable good. To them happiness, like the bird 
ousies are indulged, no petty tricks practised against them ;|) Huma, is ever on the wing — flitting tantalizingly before 
but the proper feeling cherished — “I wish to well for myself,||them, but never perching so that they can lay hold of it. 
and I wish well to my neighbor ; the world is wide enough|| And so they wear away their lives in one vain endless 
for us both.” Among neighbors of the poorer class, a good/| chase. 
or an ill disposition is manifested in the manner in which 
they regard ¢he conduct of their wealthy neighbors towards 
each other. Some poor people rejoice in the kindness shown 
to a neighbor, and gladly embrace an opportunity of speak- 
ing favorably of his character, or representing his need to 
those who can assist him ; while others are spitefal enough Fenexon, hearing a friend remark that men convicted of 
to regard the good done to @ neighbor as an injury done to heinous crimes were unfit to live, replied, “Ah, my friend, 
themselves, both by the person who confers and the person)! |... ao not reflect that they are still more-unfit to die.” 
who receives the benefit. 

Good neighbors, especially among the industrious Poor, |! ag man that is captions, and fall of panetiltios upori all 
frequently have it in their power to protect each other’s chil- occasions, is like a hedgehog, which we know not where to 
dren and property during the absence of the parents. They take hold of. 
may also materially assist each other in enjoying the public 
services of religion, by alternately taking charge of each 
ather’s infaats and household affairs during the hours of 
worship. 

In time of sickness, the kind offices of a good neighbor 


























InGRATITUDE is a great vice in society ; every one is heard 
to complain of it. But if all those who make such com- 
plaints were free from ingratitude, no one would be subject 
to it. 





Pexsons who are always innocently cheerful and good hu- 
mored, are very useful in the world ; they maintain peace 
and happiness, and spread a thankfal temper amongst all 
who live around them. 
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morrow.” ‘Yes, yes,” she replied, with a smile that wrung 
the heart, “he will come to-morrow!” and away she hur- 
tied. And, sir, she has come to the coach office, aud asked 
the same question, received and repeated the same answer, 
for, as I told you to-day, many, mang years! But surely, 
sir, she does not suffer much, does she?” ‘TI trust not,” I 
replied, “and this hope, born of despair, is probably the 
merciful ordering of divine providence for her relief.” ‘Ay, 
so I think,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but Heaven bless ypu, sir! here is 
your coach, and it is now setting off.” ‘TI hope we shall 
meet again,” I said, shaking him by the hand, and off we 
drove. 


up in the coachman’s face with an expression which evi- 
dently unmanned him, said in a harried voice, ‘ Is he come 
to-day?” No, dear soul!” he replied, “but he will come 
to-morrow, you know!’ —* Yes, yés, he will come to-mor- 
THE CONTRAST. row!” She then hurried down the street, followed by a 

I respectable young woman, who shook her head mournfully 


Do you see that proud, overbearing man, sane aie at the driver as she turned away. 
gilded carriage? Look! he stops before a magnifi || I had paid all demands upon me, and might have gone 


sion, and liveried lacqueys, obedient to his call, assist him|/in search of a place at N——, but I could not stir till I had 
to descend. an explanation of what seemed so interesting to a sentimen- 

Do you see that poor, miserable boy, whose tattered clothes|/tal traveller like myself, aod I asked the coachman if I 
scarcely shield him from the inclemency of the weather ? — might speak a few words to him. ‘I see what you want to 
Mark! with a beseeching look he solicits the rich man to}/ask,” he replied ; ‘and as soon as I have done all my duty 
purchase a pencil, or a card of pens; and behold how con-||/here, I will walk with you to the inn where the other coach 
temptuously he is sparned ! starts from.” . 

Twenty-five years ago that pompous man was as poor, 85} | thought him a long time about his duty ; but at last he 
friendless, and as wretched as the urchin whom he despises. ||joined me, and we walked down the street together. “ You 
want to know all about that poor woman,” said he. “ In- 
deed Ido.” “It is asad story, sir. She and her husband, 
respectable little trades-people, had one child, and a fine lad 
he was, more fond of play than work, and his fether was a 
severe man. His mother doated on him, poor soul! and he 
loved her dearly. But not to be lengthy; when he was 
eighteen, poor Willy did something, I do not know what ex- 
actly, which put his father in a great rage, and in spite of 
his wife’s tears and prayers, he struck his son, and turned 
him out of doors. I have always heard the poor jad did not 
deserve it; certain it is he was wrong in one thing ; he told 
his father he saw him for the last time, for he would never 
come back to be struck again! And he enlisted directly, 
and left C—— with the soldiers. 

Oh! the agony of the poor father, when he had slept on 
his rage, and rose the next morning! The poor mother had 
not slept at all, and they both went in search of their now 
pardoned son. But he was gone! And by a very affecting 
letter to his mother, they learned he was ordered to the West 
Indies; and they were not rich enough to effect his dis- 
charge! So he sailed, and it broke his father’s heart. 

On his death bed he left loving messages and his blessing 
to his poor boy, and said he died of a broken heart, from the 
recollection of his harshness to him. 

Well, time went on, and the poor widowed mother might 
be said to live only for and in letters written by Willy, 
and every letter was full of love ard piety. At last came a 
letter from him to say that he had been at death’s door with 
a bad fever, and was so weak still, after it, that the medical 
men had ordered him home, as the only chance of life. 

“ Oh, I shall nurse him well again!” the poor mother 
said, all fear Jost in the delight of having him restored to 
her; and when the time came for the vessel's being due in 
which he sailed, busy as a bee was she in preparing for his 
coming. 

At last he wrote to say he was landed, that he had almost 
recovered his health and strength in the voyage, and should 
be at C—— on suchaday. That morning the poor mother 
went to the coach office, long before the hour announced for 
the approach of the stage. It came, but she could not see 
her son on the outside ; perhaps he was in the inside, and 
she ran eagerly forward to look in at the window, but he 
was not there: “ Where ishe? Where is my boy?” she 
cried to the driver, who had not as yet observed her. Now, 
sir, that driver was a good sort of a man enough, but he did 
not understand a parent’s feelings, and what do you think 
he replied? ‘Your son! poor soul! he is not come in- 
deed!’’ ‘ But he will come to-morrow, then, is there not a 
letter to say so?” “No, mistress, your poor son will come 
no more! He fell off the coach coming from Portsmouth 
to London, and was killed on the spot! ”” 

I, a little boy then, was present at this scene, and never 
ishall I forget the shriek, with which she repeated the word 
‘killed! ? and then fell back, as if it had struck her to the 
heart! She was carried home insensible, and we all hoped 
she never would recover—but it was ordered otherwise. 
She recovered to life the next day, but not to reason; -for 
the first words she uttered were, ‘I must get up and dress 
myself, or I shall not get to the coach in time to meet Willy!” 
And, finding she was able to dress herself, and walk as 
usual, her niece, who lived with her, she whom you saw to- 
day, let her go out, and she reached the coach as the horn 
blew. Oh! it was very affecting to see this poor bereaved 
creature go up to the coachman and ask him again if her 
son was come! The driver that day was a neighbor of her’s, 
and having heard the tale, he replied kindly and cleverly, 
‘No, he is not come to-day, but perhaps he will come to- 
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THE SHOEMAKER AND WINE. MERCHANT. 

A Poor man, & shoemaker, took a shop in one of the boul- 
evards of Paris. As he was industrious, expeditious and 
punctual, and withal, faithful and honest, his customers rap- 
idly increased, and he began to gain property. About this 
time, a wine merchant opened a shop next door to the shoe- 
maker, and the latter took occasion to step in for an occa- 
sional drink of wine. He soon perceived that a dangerous 
habit was beginning to be formed, and for some days dis- 
continued his visits. The wine merchent inquired the rea- 
son. 

‘T have no money,” replied Crispin. 

“Oh, no matter,” said the other, “come in and take a 
drink.” 

The shoemaker accepted the invitagion till at last so great 
a score had run up that his best suit of wearing apparel 
was pawned for payment. A festival drew near, and he 
of the awl asked him of the glass to lend him his clothes 
but forthatday. A refusal wasthereply. Much chagrined, 
Crispin cast about for revenge.. The wine merchant had a 
hen with a very fine brood of chickens, and they used often 
to venture near the door of the shoemaker. He accordingly 
procured some bread and scattering it upon his floor, enticed 
the hen and her chickens to enter the shop.. Then catching 
them, he stripped them of all their feathers, and turned them 
loose to go to their owner. Enraged at this enormous cruel- 
ty, he makes complaint and seeks redress. 

“Friend,” says Crispin, ‘as I have done to your fowls, so 
you did to me. . You enticed me into your shop; you strip- 
ped me of my clothes and left me destitute. What I have 
done to your fowls, you did to a fellow creature. On charge 
of cruelty we are equal, though the baits we offered were 
different.” 


Il. 
Twenty-five years have passed since that day. The same 


parties meet; lo! the contrast. 
The once poor boy stands in the pride of manhood, active, 


intelligent, rich. A lovely. woman, his wife, leans upon his 
arm, and three blooming girls are by his side. Grace in 
every action, benevolence in every expression, and affluence 
smiles in his unostentations adornments. 

An old man approaches. The tottering frame, the thread- 
bare garments, and the painful expression that frets in every 
feature, too plainly denote a man of want and wo. Better 
dead than thus to drag out a miserable existence ! he scorn- 
ed once the poor boy ! 

This may at first appear to some a very improbable ro- 
mance. It is a trath. 


mI. 
In a country like ours, there is no man, however poor, if 
aided by industry, economy and virtue, but may rise from 
the lowest ranks of society to the highest. The knowledge 
of this fact is a blessed inducement to the young, and cheers 
them on to struggle nobly in the paths which lead to honor 
and independence, despite the thousand obstacles that oppose 
their coarse. 


Iv. 

There is no man, however affluent, but by extravagance 

and immorality, may fall from his high estate, and close his 
days in penury and wo. 


v. 
Let none despise the poor because of their poverty ; let 
none flatter the rich because of their wealth. We may con- 
quer poverty; wealth may subdue us. All men of equal 
virtue are equals. If one man possesses more intelligence 
than his fellows, though that of itself may not elevate him 
in the ranks of the good, yet it brings him added respect, 
and wins a willing admiration from all men. The good alone 
are great. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
Ir was a judicious resolution of a father, as well as a 
most pleasing compliment to his wife, when on being asked 
by a friend what he intended to do with his girls, he replied, 
“T intend to apprentice them all to their excellent mother, 
that they may learn the art of improving time, and be fitted 
to become like her — wives, mothers, heads of families, and 
usefst members of society.” Equally just, but bitterly pain- 
fal, wes the remark of the unhappy husband of a vain, 
though!ess, dressy slattern —“‘It is hard to say it, but if 
my girls are to have a chance of growing up good for any 
thing, they must be sent out of the way of their mother’s 
example.” 


HE WILL COME TO-MORROW. 


I atways ride on the outside of a stage coach from taste 
as well as economy — because I love to see as much of the 
landscape as I possibly can; and I try to sit next to the 
coachman, because he knows not only to whom the seat we 
pass on the road belongs, but can sometimes tell interesting 
anecdotes of the owners themselves — so I am sure of being 
entertained on my journey, if so placed. 

Well, I was so fortunate on my last journey from London 
to C—— as to get my favorite seat, and it was next to an 
unusually pleasing driver. I found he was a family man ; 
had a wife he seemed fond of, and one child, a little boy 
whom he was afraid of losing, and as he saw that J sympa- 
thized in his feelings, he was the more disposed to gratify 
my curiosity. At length, after a very prosperous journey, 
we saw the abbey church of C—— in the distance, and we 
were not long in reaching the inn. ‘ 

When the coach was about to stop, my attention was 
drawn towards an elderly woman, meanly but neatly clad, 
who was looking up to the coach with an expression of anx- 
ious impatience in her eye, which forcibly interested me. 

The coachman saw her also, and dashing away a tear, 
said, “‘ Ah! poor soul! there she is again, and there she has 
been every day for years, and now that I am a parent my- 
self, and an anxious one too, I feel the more for her.” This 
speech increased my interest in the poor woman, who, now 
that the coach had really stopped and the passengers were 
getting down, drew quite close to the wheels, and looking 


A TALE OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

We take from a very old monthly publication the follow- 
ing extraordinary narrative of an adventure in the Polar 
|Seas. The circumstances are certainly within the range of 
possibility, since no putrefaction conld take place whilst the 
bodies of the unfortunate sufferers were in the temperature 
of a vessel ‘‘ encased in thick-ribbed ice.” 

“In the spring of the year 1804, a whaling vessel sailed 
from the ‘port of London upon a voyage to the Poiar Seas. 
Nothing material is said to have occurred until the arrival 
in these solitary regions, when it became the duty of the 
crew to keep a perpetual lookout apon the horizon in search 
of fish; while thus occupied, it was fancied by one of the 
seamen that a sail was discernable as far to the northward as 
the eye could reach, and as the course of the whaler was to- 
ward the supposed vessel, a mast became gradually distin- 
guishable amidst the mountain of ice which appeared in 
that quarter to bound the sea. It was now summer, and 
the afternoon unusually calm, whilst the whaler gradually 
neared the object in view ; the supposition being that it was 
a vessel engaged in operating upon the blubber, in a bay 
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which would open to the view upon approaching nearer to 
the ice. Upon arriving, however, at the spot, it became 
clear that the vessel was a wreck, embedded in the ice, and 
could only be approached by a boat. This having been low- 
ered, the captain and several of the seamen landed upon the 
ice, and proceeded to the vessel, which proved to be a brig. 
The sails were furled, very little appeared upon the deck, 
and all the arrangements were thuse of a vessel laid up for 
a long period of time. Descending to the cabin, the first 
object which was seen was a large Newfoundland dog, coiled 
upon a mat, and apparently asleep. Upon touching the ani- 
mal it was found to be dead, and the body frozen to the hard- 
ness of a stone. Entering the cabin, was next seen a young 
lady seated at a table, her eyes open, and gazing with a mild 
and steadfast expression upon the new comers to that solita- 
ry spot. She was a corpse, and in that apparently resigned 
and religious attitude had been frozen to death. Beside her 
was a young man who it appeared was the brother of the 
lady, and commander of the brig. He, too, was dead, but 
sitting at the table, snd before him lay a sheet of paper, 
upon which he had written the following words — “ Our cook 
has endeavored since yesterday morning to strike a light, 
but in vain; all is now over.” At the other side of the cab- 
in stood the cook, with a flint and steel in his hand, frozen 
to a statue, in the vain endeavor to procure that fire which 
alone could save himself and his companions from the cold 
armzof death. The superstitious terrors of the seamen now 
hurried the captain away from the wreck, the log-book alone 
being brought away, and from this it appeared that the ill- 
fated vessel was a brig, which had belonged to the port of 
London, and had sailed for the Arctic regions more than four- 
teen years before.” 





















































RECIPE FOR MAKING BLACKBERRY SYRUP. 

Tue Salem Banner contains the following, furnished by a 
correspondent: — ‘I send you a receipe for making the 
above medicine, which I have used in my family with great 
success for several years. It is said to be almost a specific 
cure for the summer complaint, and in 1832 was used with 
success in the cholera. In all kinds of complaints usual in 
warm weather, I believe it to be useful; and as now is the 
season for making it, every family should supply them- 
selves with it. To two quarts of juice of blackberry, add 
the following ingredients : One pound loaf sugar — half an 
ounce nutmegs—half an ounce cinnamon —quarter an ounce 
cloves — quarter an ounce allspice. Boil all together for a 
short time, and when cold, add a pint of fourth proof brandy. 
From a teaspoonful to a wine glass, according to the age of 
the patient, is to be given at proper intervals, until relieved.” || 





NINEPENCES. 
Ir is not often that you hear an editor quarrelling with 
“ small change,” but we heartily wish that every ninepence 
and fourpence half-penny in the United States was cast into 
a fiery furnace, and put into a shape to be coined into dimes 
and half dimes. Why it is that a nation as intelligent as we 
pretend to be, and that has a legal currency of its own, with 
devices for its own coins, should still use the old fashioned 
Spanish ninepenny bits, is more than we can account for. 
In the first place, the system of pounds, shillings and pence 
has long since exploded. And in the next piace, the actual 
worth of a ninepenny bit in silver is only eleven cents, or 
eleven and a half, and yet we are compelled to take them 
and make them go for twelve and a half. We wish the 
board of trade, or Congress, or some other mighty power, 
would resolve that they should pass for only ten cents! They 
would then follow the track of the old pistareens, and we should 
have our own coin to use. — Maine Farmer. 


PRRILOUS SITUATION. 

Dr. Jupp, of Honolulu, who accompanied the scientific 
Corps of the Exploring Squadron in their excursions on 
Hawaii, had a most wonderful escape from an awful death. 
He had descended into the crater of Kilauea, to obtain some 
specimens of the liquid lava. Not succeeding in procuring 
any at the Great Lake, (as it is called,) he approached one 
of the smaller ones, or chimneys, and descended a few feet 
into it. While gathering specimens, the lake suddenly be- 
came active, and discharged a jet of lava into the air far 
above his head, but which most fortunately fell in the oppo- 
site direction from him. He then commenced making his 
way out, before another should follow, but the ascent was 
far more difficult than the descent. He became alarmed, 
and called on five natives who had accompanied him to the 


spot for assistance. 


by woollen garments. 
face and hand blistered. 
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WHO ARE THE FREE? 


BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 








[We copy, says a late English paper, the following verses from ‘* The 
Chaplet, a Poetical Offering from the Lyceuim’s Bazaar,”? Manchester. 
The piece is a worthy gift to the cause of popular education, by (we 


believe) an operative. ] 

Wuo are the Free? 
They who have scorned the tyrant and his rod, 
And bow’d in worship unto none but God ; 
They who have made the conqueror's glory dim — 
Unchain’d in soul, though manacled in limb — 
Unwarp’d by prejudice — unawed by wrong, 
Friends to the weak, and fearless of the strong ; 
They who could change not with the changing hour, 
The self-same men in peril and in power ; 
True to the law of right, as warmly prone 
To grant another's as maintain their own ; 
Foes of oppression, wheresoe’r it be — 

These are the proudly free ! 


Who are the Great ? 

They who have boldly ventured to explore 
Unsounded seas, and lands unknown before — 
Soar’d on the wings of science, wide and far, 
Measured the sun, and weigh’d each distant star — 
Pierced the dark depths of ocean and of earth, 
And brought uncounted wonders into birth — 
Repell’d the pestilence, restrain’d the storm, 
And given new beauty to the human form — 
Waken'd the voice of reason, and unfurled 
The page of truthfal knowledge to the world : 
They who have toil'd and studied for mankind — 
Aroused the slumbering virtues of the mind— 
Taught us a thousand blessings to create : 

* * These are the nobly great ! 


Who are the Wise ? 
They who have govern’d with a self-control 
Each wild and baneful passion of the soul — 
Curb’d the strong impulse of all fierce desires, 
But kept alive affection’s purer fires : 
They who have passed the labyrinth of life, 
Without one hour of weakness or of strife ; 
Prepared each change of fortune to endure ; 
Humble tho’ rich, and dignified tho’ poor — 
Skill’d in the latent movements of the heart — 
Learn’d in the lore which nature can impart — 
Teaching that sweet philosophy aloud, 
Which sees the “ silver lining” of the cloud, 
Looking for good in all beneath the skies : 
These are the truly wise ! 


Who are the Blest? 
They who have kept their sympathies awake, 
And scattered joy for more than custom’s sake ; 
Steadfast and tender in the hour of need, 
Gentle in thought — benevolent in deed ; 
Whose looks have power to make dissension cease — 
Whose smiles are pleasant, and whose words are peace ; 
They who have lived as harmless as the dove, 
Teachers of truth and ministers of love ; 
Love for all moral power —all mental grace — 
Love for the humblest of the human race — 
Love for that tranquil joy which virtue brings — 
Love for the Giver of all goodly things; 
True followers of that soul-exalting plan, 
Which Christ laid down to bless and govern man. 
They who can calmly linger at the last, 
Survey the future, and recall the past ; 
And with that hope which triumphs over pain, 
Feel well assured they have not lived in vain ; 
Then wait in peace their hour of final rest : 
These are the only blest ! 


The heat had become so great that they 
were frightened and retreated with the exception of one man, 
who threw himself flat upon the bank, and reaching over his 
right hand, enabled the Doctor to reach the'top. But before 
he reached the brink, his clothes were burnt by the hot air, 
and he would have been scalded, had he not been protected 
The native, in stooping over, had his 
They both had barely time to 
leave the spot, when the lake filled up, and poured out a 
stream of liquid lava. — Polynesian. 
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Puysicat, Errect oF Mentat Occupations. —It is well 
hat the generality of literary and professional men 
he » Their ill health is properly attributable, 


however, to their sedentary habits, rather than to the exer- 
cise of their minds. It is admitted by physiologists that 
mental occupations cannot permanently impair the vigor of 
the body. Were mental and bodily exercise properly inter- 
mixed, or rather alternated, both the physical and intellec- 
tual powers might be carried to the highest perfection. Mere 
book-worms are apt to die very early of consumptions; but 
the majority of distinguished philosophers and physicians 
have attained a green old age. It is recorded of Waller, the 
English poet, that, to the age of eighty-two, when he died, 
“his intellectual powers continued vigorous, and that the 
lines which he composed, when he for age could neither read 
nor write, are not inferior to the effusions of his youth.” It 
must be remembered that Waller drank nothing but water. 
Simple intellectual exertion can never be injurious to the 
body , and it will be found that in all those cases where thé 
health has been thought to be impaired by intellectual pur- 
suits, the cause has been inattention to the wants of the body, 
the principal of which are rest, exercise and food, at proper 
times, and in proper quantities. The laws of natuye cannot 
be violated with impunity, whether by inattention to the 
necessaries of life, or the direct use of noxious articles of 
diet and regimen. It is by such offences against the laws 
of nature that many of the greatest ornaments of our species 
have been cut off from society by a premature death, or 
have become the confirmed victims of disease or insanity. 
As long as mankind neglect the laws of nature, in their 
mode of pursuing their occupations, whether laborious or 
sedentary, they will continue to be the victims of their folly. 














Parent Mepicrves anp Quackery. — The evil arising from 
the use of patent nostrums is confessedly great, and some of 
our good citizens are in favor of putting them down by legis- 
lation. As long, however, as ignorance exists among the 
people, patent medicines will find a sale, and quacks will 
obtain custom. The only remedy for these evils is knowl- 
edge, which must be circulated abroad through the medium 
of the press and the public desk. The moment we attempt 
to put down quackery by legislation, we enlist a spirit of 
opposition to the laws among a whole class of people, and 
awaken their sympathies in favor of quacks and quackery. 
In old times, the “ good old times’ there were constant wars 
between the physicians and the apothecaries. Each class, 
according to their influence at Court, obtained the enaction 
of laws in their own favor, and against their antagonists. 
They often sued one another in the courts of law, on account 
of their professional quarrels. Laws still exist in England 
in favor of regular bred apothecaries ; and an attempt was 
made, some years since, in Massachusetts, to obtain the pas- 
sage of a law which should forbid any man to sell medicines 
who was not regularly apprenticed to the business. So far 
from passing such a law, the Legislature annulled an old 
statute which had been made against self-taught physicians, 
commonly styled quacks, who are generally untaught. It 
was thought best to leave these matters to be regulated by 
the good sense of the people; and let the fools take Bran- 
dreth’s pills and suffer the consequences. 
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Remarks. — Better is one that takes care than ten that 
contrive. 

The best dancing tunes are the morning songs of the birds. 

He that would have a good word let him not give a bad 
word to another. 





EmrLoyment or a Home Squapron. — This subject is not 
a theme of party politics. Every citizen is convinced of the 
necessity of some immediate and very energetic measures 
on the part of government, to prepare ourselves to encounter 
the new description of naval force which has been adopted 
by Great Britain and France. We allude to the employment 
of War Steamers. At present, on account of the miserable, 
imperfect, unfinished, and dilapidated state of our fortifica- 
tions, our country is utterly unable to defend the coast from 
invasion, at almost any port. In case of a war, our com- 
merce might be greatly interrupted, our merchant ships 
siezed and our flag insulted, and we could not help ourselves. 
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To guard against any such results, it is necessar that a 
powerful squadron should be kept afloat at home. This 
measure is likewise recommended as a gchool for naval dis- 
cipline, than which none can be superior. It will assist our 
seamen and officers to obtain a thorough knowledge of our 
sea coast, extensive, and hitherté but imperfectly known. 
By this knowledge our navy would acquire a confidence and 
skill in the navigation of our coast, which would give them 
a decided adyantage over the enemy in case of a war. 

There cari be no question of the necessity, on the part of 
our government, of keeping pace with all the improvements 
in warfare, naval warfare especially, which are made by 
foreign nations. Republican governments are very slow in 
their movements; but the present question must not lie a 
great while under adebate. A prompt effort must be made 
to raise up our Navy to an equality with that of Great Brit- 
ain and France. We have as great and extensive a com- 
merce to protect, as either of those nations, bat our navy 
will bear no comparison to theirs either in its extent, or in 
its adoption of modern improvements in warfare.’ A pow- 
erful squadron has become as necessary for our protection 
at home, as the employment of our ships of war has hitherto 
been, or may hereafter be, for the protection of our flag and 
commerce abroad. This squadron is about to be established, 
and will be from time to time increased, as the means placed 
at the command of the Department may admit. The intro- 
duction of steam power has effected such changes, that noth- 
ing but an armament consisting partly of steam vessels can 
be effectually opposed to the enemy which has adopted them. 
The same policy, therefore, is recommended to our govern- 
ment, which has been adopted by Great Britain, of employ- 
ing steam vessels for the transportation of mails from port 
to port, which can be used for war steamers, in case of hos- 
tilities with a foreign power. 











Earta-Eaters. — There is a nation of Indians, called the 
Otomaguas, in Central America, who for three months of 
the year, when they can find no tortoises, eat scarcely any 
thing but a kind of fat earth. They prepare it in no other 
way than burning it slightly, and rendering it moist. They 
are said to be healthy and robust. 











Tae American Precertor ror Tue Piano Forte, contain- 
ing the Elementary Principles of Music, Preliminary Exer- 
cises, Scales, Cadences, and Select Melodies; including pieces 
for two performers ; also questions on the various articles, a 
copious index, and a Musical Dictionary. By Maximilian 
Hall, Teacher of the Piano Forte. Second edition, revised, 
improved, and enlarged. Boston: Published by Henry 
Prentiss, 33 Court St. 

Perhaps in no science to which the attention of the people 
has been called, has there been such a rapid and pleasing 
progress, as in that of music, both instramental and vocal. 
This remark, however, applies particularly to vocal music 
and the practice of the piano forte. The learners of this in- 
strument are very numerous and are rapidly increasing. 
One great obstacle which has hitherto impeded the progress 
of learners is to some extent removed by the great improve- 
ment in instruction books. 

We rejoice that Mr. Hall has given attention to this sub- 
ject, and that he has presented the public with such an ex- 
cellent, as well as beautiful work. It contains eighty-one 
pages, and the different parts are arranged in a methodical 
and consecutive manner. We advise those learners who 
wish to outstrip all their fellows in their lessons on the piano 
forte, to procure Mr. Hall's book. 


Messas. Harper, of New York, have republished Buck- 
ingham’s Travels in America, in two octavo volumes, with 
an elegant portrait of the author. Want of time to examine 
the volumes obliges us to defer further notice till next week 
The work may be found at Tappan and Dennet’s. 


CGecklp Mecoryv. 


Williamson, the notorious English burglar, is now at lib- 
erty. He has given bail to the amount of one thousand dol- 
lars, for his appearance to answer to the charge of attempt- 
ing to enter the store of Messrs. Finley & Ca (Philadel- 
phia) in November, 1838. The charge against him for the 
robbéry of the store of Mr. Lescure was dismissed, there 
being no testimony produced against him. 

On the morning of the 4th inst., says the New Orleans Bul- 
letin, a fire broke out in the building at the corner of Camp 
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and Gravier streets, occupied by Louis Massey, as a drug 
store. Six four story stores were destroyed, with the entire 
contents of the’store in which the fire originated, and a con- 
siderable amount of heavy goods in some of the other build- 
ings. Loss over $100,000 — buildings mostly insured. 

There is a probability that the author of the atrocious 
murder of Miss Rogers, at Hoboken, N. Y., 25th ult., (par- 
ticulars of which have been published in al! the newspapers, ) 
will at length be brought to justice. Circumstantial testimo- 
ny is very strong against Joseph W. Morse, who was arrest- 
ed in Worcester county on Monday last, and taken to New 
York for examination. The New York papers mention the 
arrival of Morse there, and say that he is the person who 
was seen in conversation with Miss Rogers towards even- 
ing on Sunday the 25th. [Since the above was in type, 
we have learned that Morse, after having undergone a thor- 
ough examination by the magistrates, had been liberated, 
there being no just ground of suspicion against him. Another 
person had been arrested, charged with the murder, and but 
very little doubt existed that he was the villain.] 

A terrible disaster occurred on Lake Erie on the 9th inst. 
The large and splendid steamboat Erie, Capt. Titus, left 

















Buffalo for Detroit with 205 passengers on board, consisting! 


of 90 German emigrants, the crew, and other passengers. 
When off Silver Creek, about 30 miles from Buffalo and 6 
from land, the boat took fire, and was totally consumed, to- 
gether with all on board, except 27 who were picked up by 
the De Witt Clinton, some three or four hours afterward. 
Among the saved are the Captain, one German, one lady, 
and three of the crew; the rest being passengers. The 
boat took fire from the explosion of two barrels of varnish, 
which had been placed over the boiler deck and had become 
heated. 

The Frigate Congress was launched on Monday morning 
at Portsmouth, in gallant style, amidst a salute, and the 
cheers of a large assemblage of people. She rates 44 guns, 
is 190 feet long, on the spar-deck 50 feet beam, and of 1700 
tons burthen. 

The Philadelphia National Gazette says, a curious fact in 
natural history has come within our knowledge. A mer- 
chant in Front street, near Chestnut, has a cat in his count- 
ing room with a litter of young kittens. About a week ago 
two young rats were caught and br t to the cat, one of 
which she immediately destroyed, and the otfiér was teft to 
her mercy. Day befure yesterday it Wgpaccidentally dis- 
covered that the rat was nestling among the kittens. It was 
taken out and held up before pussy, but she only licked it 
with maternal tenderness, and when it was again laid down, 
it crawled to her and sucked in company with her own 
youngsters, and so continues on the best terms with the fam- 
ily. This anecdote would have delighted Buffon or Guld- 
smith, and may be relied upon as literally true. 

The Boston Post says it is confidently reported that the 
keels of four or five government steamers will he laid imme- 
diately, viz: two at Charlestown, one at New York, and one 
at Philadelphia. 

A young man named David Berg, of Bullskin township, 
Fayette county, Pa., while engaged with several others in a 
fishing excursion, put into his mouth a small sunfish, under 
the pretence of eating it, with a view of making sport for 
the company ; .it descended into the throat, causing death in 
ten minutes. 

The canal aqueduct over the Mohawk, in the neighbor- 
hood of Troy, is 1,550 feet in length, and will cost about 
$500,000. The Troy Whig says it is a beautiful piece of 
work, and rapidly advancing toward completion. 

On Thursday week, a man named Thomas Brougham, ar- 
rived at Buffalo with a yoke of cattle, and a cow, which he 
had stolen, sold them, and got sodrunk upon the proceeds 
that he died in consequence, in the watch house, before he 
became sober. Theft, drunkenness, and self murder, fol 
lowed each other in quick succession. 

Mr. David B. Tower, a native of Cohasset, and recently 
principal of the Elliot School in Boston, has been appointed 
an Instructer in the Pennsylvania Institation for the Blind. 
On taking leave of his scholars, they presented him with a 
gold watch, as a token of their affection and respect. 

The Hingham Patriot says, there is a meeting-house in 
that town, which was raised in July, 1681, and is, therefore 
one hundred and sixty years old. Its frame is of white oak, 
and still perfectly sound. 

The editor of the Susquehanna Register says, if he had 
FORTY Wives, and thirty-nine of them should run away, (and 
they would be fools if they dida’t) he would not advertise them. 
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The Auburn, N. Y. Journal, in noticing an accident which 
occurred recently in hanging a murderer at Sag Harbor, says 
that it would be about as well, when the Sheriff hangs up @ 
culprit by an insufficient rope, so that he breaks it, comes to 
the ground, and has to be hoisted up again, to hang up the 
Sheriff in his’ place, takiog care that the cord be strong 
enough upon the second experiment. 

So many tailors of Paris have discharged men for want of 
work, that there are said to be upwards of 3000 of these 
journeymen in the capital now without employment. 

It is said that two teaspoonsful of salt, dissolved in half 
a gill of vinegar and swallowed at a draught, will in most 
cases effect an immediate cure of the Diarrhea. 





The royal mail steamship Columbia arrived at Cunard 
wharf on Thursday morning, at half past.6 o’clock. She 
left Liverpoa] on the 4th instant at noon, making the pas- 
sage in about 15 days. , 

The Columbia experienced rough weather during a por- 
tion of the passage, carried away her bowsprit, &c. She 
brought to Halifax 103 passengers, landed 25 at that place, 
and took in 12 for Boston, making 90 passengers to this 
port. 

The news by this arrival is up to the 4th inst., but posserses 
little interest. Nothing later from China. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


As we are approaching the termination of our third vol- 
ume, we take the liberty to remind those of our subscribers 
who are in arrears of the necessity of prompt, remittances. 
There is a very considerable sum due on our books, and as 
we are disposed to be liberal in our terms, we propose to 
receive the advance price from all subscribers who will femit 
the amount due, without expense to us, before the close of the 
volume. There are now three numbers to be published, which 
will afford ample time to comply with these terms; after 
which they will have no reason to complain if we rigidly 
exact, according to our published terms, $3.00 per year. 


usiwess Directory. 











DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist,and manutacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 SummerStreet 
Hoston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfert preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in havingthem saved. 
All operations warranted. 


Cc. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and publiolibraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and SilverWatcher, 
Jewelry,&c. ‘lhe most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepa ‘red, 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 Tremont Row. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 





THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC, i 
This interesting and popular periodica) is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the purlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
ind enteriain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
if the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
the ost -min:nt American writers ace contributors to its colamns. 
The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 
Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 
Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
lecision of the Postmaster ber ert, but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the ri8k and expense ofthe Publisher, 
Cc. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 





A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for ‘ess than three 
times the price of the work. . 
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FACTS FOR PARENTS. 

Many children lose their reason and their lives by exces- 
sive study. A correspondent of the New Yorker says that 
at least twenty such cases have come within his personal 
knowledge; three in one family and two in another. 

The most eminent physicians in our country have spoken 
much and written much, of the injury done to the health and 
forms of yoang ladies by long and close confinement over 
desis and books. 

The most distinguished and the most useful men in our 
country, whether in the ministry, in law, in medicine, or in 
politics, receive a portion of their education upon farms, in 
workshops, in merchandize, or some other pursuit of busi- 
ness. 

Most learned men, who have acquired their knowledge 
exclusively from reading, are lamentably, perhaps necessa- 
rily, deficient in common sense. 

A large portion of the forgers, swindlers, and robbers, now 
swarming in our country, have had vast amounts expended 
upon their book education, and litile or nothing for an edu- 
cation to business. 

The most learned man in our country, a professor in a 
theological seminary, ofien remarks that he should rejoice to 
see a race of men growing up under a system of six hours’ 
fabor and four hours’ study daily. He has for many years 
labored daily with his hands as many hours as he has 
studied. 

Mr. Burritt, of Worcester, Mass., who now, at the age of 
thirty-two years, understands fifty languages, has while ac- 
quiring them, worked vigorously at the anvil, and still works, 
from six to twelve hours daily. 

The late Dr. Bowditch, who at his death was in the de- 
partment of mathematics the most learned man living, devo- 
ted more hours daily to business pursuits than are commonly 
employed by those who are exclusively business men. 

cuRIOSITY. 

A most singular and curious circumstance took place last 
week at the house of Judge Bridges, of this village. As Mrs. 
B. very early on Friday morning last, went into the cellar, 
she observed something hanging from the floor over the cel- 
lar, which upon getting a light proved to be a brown snake 
of about ten inches in length, suspended alive by a spider’s 
web, about three feet from the bottom of the cellar; he was 
found to be wound sc close with the fine thread of the spider, 
that he could move in no part excepting two inches of his 
head and neck which was not wound. Upon further obser- 
vation, a black spider of middling size wa$ seen on the web, 
watching the snake with evident satisfaction. The whole 
operations were suffered to remain through the day. Before 


night the spider had raised the snake about six feet above 
the bottom of the cellar; it then became a curiosity to know 
how a small animal of the size of a spider could raise so 
large a body. By close inspection it was found that three 
threads in a triangular shape, spreading wide at the top, were 
attached to it, and by pulling the body a very little to one 
side by each of these threads successively, it was found to 
raise almost imperceptibly towards the floor above, and by 
perseverance and good management the spider in the course 
of the day had rais@it to the height above mentioned. If 
the spider be not.a mathematician, he must certainly be a 
philosopher. — St. Albans Messenger. 
A NEW READING OF AN OLD PROVERB. 

Waite a slater of this place was plying his vocation the 
other day on the top of a house in this neighborhood, a gar. 
rulous female took occasion to lecture him for choosing such 

\3 dangerous trade, adding that the least puff o’ wind might 
send him unprepared into eternity. 





directions, the balloon rising or lowering at the will of the 
aeronaut, without the apparent use of any kind of ballast. 
The experiments lasted for three hours, at the expiration of 
which time M. S. descended at the point from which he had 
Started, amidst the acclamations of the spectators. 

A VORACIOUS INSECT. 

WE witnessed yesterday the most extraordinary case of 
gluttony in an insect, which has ever come under our obser- 
vation. A dragon fly, or, as it is generally called, “mus- 
quito hawk,” three and a quarter inches long, was caught, 
and being held by the wings, flies were presented to it, which 
it swallowed with the greatest greediness. In order to as- 
certain what amount of food would be required to satisfy its 
appetite, a large number of the common house flies were 
caught and placed near its mouth one by one, and in the 
course of ten minutes it devoured thirty-six without appa- 
rently impairing its appetite in the least. It is impossibie 
to say what number it would have swallowed, if they had 








“Oh, but do you no ken, gudewife,” quoth he of the house-|| been offered to it. — Houstonian (Texas). 


top, “that I’m fulfilling the Scriptures?” 

“Fulfilling the Scriptures, James! that’s impossible, for 
there’s no ae word o’ a slater in the Bible that e’er I read or 
heard o’.”” 

“T am nevertheless right tho’,” was the reply, “did ye 
never read in the Bible, that it is better to dwell in a corner 
of the house top, than with a brawling woman, in a wide 
house.” — Perth Courier. 

AN ARAB RETORT. 

“« Way do you not thank God,” asked Mansur of an Arab, 
“that, since I have been your raler, you have never been 
afflicted with the plague ?”’ 

‘God is too good to send two scourges upon us at once,” 
was the reply, but it cost the speaker his life. 





MANAGING BALLOONS. 

A Frencu paper says that an experiment of the highest 
interest has been performed at the Chateau de Villetancase, 
near St. Denis. M.S., and his son had, for some time past, 
announced publicly that they had succeeded in the means of 
directing balloons in the air, and several experiments on a 
small scale, in the court-yard of the Ecole Militaire, in Paris. 
had been attended with satisfactory results. A subsequent 
experiment has verified all their hopes. M. S. jr., after 
rising to a height of about 250 metres, with a balloon con- 
structed by himself and his father, set at work their ingenious 
mechanism, and immediately the balloon proceeded to the 
west, notwithstanding a pretty strong wind was blowing from 
that point. He then returned, and sailed about in various 


MONEY. 

Wirn the poor, money will do almost any thing. Philip 
of Macedon said, “ Send an ass, laden with gold, into a city, 
and all the sentinels will ran away.” 

GRACEFUL. 

Tavs did a witty fellow “ask consent” of the father of 

Grace Lord: 


“ Have mercy on me, Lord, 
And grant me thy Grace.” 


“ Take her, Joseph, and in Grace may ye abound,” replied 
the father. 


Tue difference between the world and a theatre is, that 
you are hired to play the foo! or the knave on the one, but 
you do it for nothing on the other. 

Tue greatest pleasure of life is love; the greatest treas- 
ure, contentment ; the greatest possession, health ; the great- 
est ease is sleep; and the greatest medicine, a true friend. 


No man ever regretted that he was virtuous and honest in 
his youth, and kept aloof from idle companions. 
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